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SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 S. vii. 221, 276, 375.) 


I now continue the enumeration of the 
tales in The London Journal illustrated by 
Sir John Gilbert. The next to Smith’s 
‘ Stanfield Hall’ in 1849 was Miller’s ‘ God- 
frey Malvern’; after which we have 
J. F. Smith’s romance ‘ Amy Lawrence, the 
Freemason’s Daughter,’ on 25 Jan., 1851 
(vol. xii. p. 321). Though it has Gilbert’s 
illustrations, his name is not given, but the 
engravings are said to be by T. Bolton! 
This story did not occupy the front page 
until the fourth number. It was published 
separately by H. Lea in 1860, with illustra- 
tions of the commonest class. not by Gilbert, 
and published again in 1879. 

On 11 Oct., 1851 (vol. xiv. p. 81), begins 
Smith’s most famous romance, ‘ Minnigrey,’ 
concluded 2 Oct., 1852 (vol. xvi. p. 49); re- 
published in octavo (in 1897), pp. viii, 358, 
in double columns, “illustrated by John 
Gilbert,” price one shilling in paper covers, 





with a drawing on the cover by R. Prowse, 
on very common paper which has turned 
yellow. 

’ On 9 Oct., 1852 (vol. xvi. p. 65), began 
‘The Will and the Way,’ by Smith, con- 
cluded on 3 Sept., 1853 (vol. xviii. p. 10), 
and republished separately (in 1888), with 
illustrations stated to be by Gilbert.* 
‘Woman and her Master,’ also by J. F. 
Smith, began on p. 1 of the number for 
3 Sept., but no name of author was any- 
where given. It was concluded 9 Sept., 
1854, and republished without date in 1897, 
in 8vo, pp. viii, 420, price one shilling. It 
has Gilbert’s illustrations, and his name is on 
the cover, but not on the title-page. It was 
issued also in French, forming three volumes 
of the “‘ Bibliothéque des Meilleurs Romans 
Etrangers,” 1859. In vol. xx. p. 1, ‘Temp- 
tation,’ by J. F. Smith, begins without name 
of author, and concludes 3 March, 1855 
(vol. xxi. p. 9), but without the usual note 
to indicate the end. It was republished in 
1904 with Smith’s name, but not with Gil- 
bert’s. In this number began ‘The True 
and False Heiress,’ without name of author, 
but signed at the end, on 23 June, 1855, by 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. With No. 539 
(vol. xxi. p. 257) began ‘ Masks and Faces,’ 
without author’s name; concluded 15 
March, 1856, in No. 577 (vol. xxii. p. 449). 
It is stated in the ‘ Handbook of Fictitious 
Names,’ 1868, p. 147, quoting The Athe- 
neum, that this story was commenced by 
J. F. Smith, and finished by the author of 
‘ Whitefriars ’ (Miss Emma Robinson),¢ and 
republished with her. name as ‘The City 
Banker; or, Love and Money,’ 1856. 
Perhaps this is the story Vizetelly refers to 
(see 11 8. vii. 222). ‘ The Star in the Dark,’ 
by the author of ‘ Whitefriars,’ began with 
No. 578 (vol. xxiii. p. 1). On p. 85 is the 
usual note, ‘‘ To be continued in our next,”’ 





* Many of the L. J. stories were dramatized. 
In a list of publications by George Purkess & Son 
(about 1855) I find ‘ Minnigrey’ and ‘ The Will 
and the Way’ in “ pictorial penny plays, the 
colored scenes taken during representation.” 
‘The Will and the Way,’ a drama in three acts, 
was published by Lacy, and is in French’s list 
of plays, 1903-4, p. 20. 


+ As to her, see a note in 10 S. iv. 535 (30 Dec., 
1905). Notwithstanding the popularity of her 
novels, the secret of her name was well kept until 
1868. Her name is not mentioned by Mr. W. P. 
Courtney in ‘ The Secrets of our National Lite- 
rature,’ in which, I have heard, fifteen hundred 
anonyma are commented on, and real names of 
authors given, surrounded with interesting or 
amusing incidents. So far as I know, the date of 
her death (she was born about 1813) has never 
been published. 
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but no continuation appeared. The ‘ Hand- 
book of Fictitious Names,’ p. 147, refers to 
the discontinuance. ‘ Blythe Hall’ (anony- 
mous) begins on p. 49, with a good illustra- 
tion by Gilbert; in fact, some of his best 
were done for this tale. It concludes on 
p. 348 with the name of the author, P. B. 
St. John. 

‘Quadroona’ begins anonymously on 
p- 337, but finishes (vol. xxiv. p. 410) 21 Feb., 
1857. with the initials P. B. St. J. ‘ Hard- 
ing the Money Spinner,’ by Miles Gerald 
Keon, begins on p. 353, and concludes at 
vol. xxv. 186. It was republished in 
1879 inthree volumes. Keon died in 1875 at 
Bermuda, where he was Colonial Secretary. 

In vol. xxv. p. 113 (25 April, 1857) 
begins ‘Madame de Marke,’ ending on 
p. 273 anonymously. On p. 289 (11 July, 
1857) ‘White Lies,’ by Charles Reade, 
begins, and ends (in vol. xxvi. p. 213) 5 Dec., 
1857. On p. 209 ‘ The Flower of the Flock,’ 
by Pierce Egan, begins, and concludes (vol. 
xxvii. p. 145) 8 May, 1858. On p. 161 Egan’s 
‘Snake in the Grass’ begins with a fine cut 
by Gilbert, and ends in vol. xxviii. p. 237. 

On 27 Nov., 1858 (vol. xxviii.), begins 
‘Too Late,’ by Miss Marguerite Power, 
with an editorial flourish about her (which, 
however, does not say that she was a 
niece of the Countess of Blessington), and 
the announcement that it will be “‘ copiously 
illustrated by John Gilbert ” (p. 224). This 
is the first editorial mention of his name I 
have come across, and it will be noticed that 
it does not occur until after the account of 
him in The Art Journal in 1857. ‘Too 
Late ’ concludes on p. 276 ‘of vol. xxix. In 
this volume begin Sir John Gilbert’s splendid 
illustrations to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
Of these there are seventeen, the last being 
16 July, 1859, though ‘Ivanhoe’ was not 
finished until 5 Nov., 1859 (vol. xxx. p. 270). 
Gilbert was evidently proud of his ‘ Ivanhoe ’ 
illustrations, as for the first time the informa- 
tion is given “drawn by John Gilbert,” 
and several are initialed. What was the 
reason the illustrations to ‘Ivanhoe’ were 
stopped ? The name of the engraver, W. 
Gorway, is, with one or two exceptions, 
signed to all Gilbert’s drawings in The 
London Journal. 

On 22 Oct., 1859 (vol. xxx. p. 233), begins 
Egan’s ‘ Love me, leave me not,’ with Gil- 
bert’s illustrations, concluding vol. xxxi. 
p- 412. 

On 26 May, 1860 (vol. xxxi. p. 321), 
Gilbert illustrates ‘Laura Etheridge,’ by 
Mrs. Southworth, concluded 29 Sept., 1860 
vol. xxxii. p. 611). 





On 14 July, 1860 (vol. xxxii. p. 433), 
begins ‘The Wonder of Kingswood Chase,’ 
by Egan ; concluded 6 July, 1861 (vol. xxxiv. 
p- 17), in which number Gilbert also has the 
first-page illustration to ‘ Eudora,’ by Mrs. 
Southworth, which was concluded 12 Oct., 
1861 (vol. xxxiv. p. 252). In this and vols. 
xxxv. and xxxvi. Gilbert also illustrated 
‘Imogen’ and ‘The Scarlet Flower,’ both 
by Egan. At the end of the volume is an 
announcement that J. F. Smith’s ‘“‘ tales ” 
are being republished with John Gilbert’s 
illustrations. 

In 1863 (vol. xxxvii.) Gilbert illustrated 
Egan’s ‘The Poor Girl,’ but it was occa- 
sionally illustrated also by others. I am 
unable to find any illustrations by him 
after this,* but for some time his style was 
so well imitated—though in a more careful 
and less slap-dash manner—that the prints 
would deceive the ordinary reader. I may 
particularly mention those of Keeley Hals- 
welle, an Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, and exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, and refer, for example, to a 
beautiful cut of his in the Journal on 6 Sept., 
1863 (p. 153). 

Stiff, the proprietor of The London Journat 
—out of which he was making 10,0001. a 
year—gave Halswelle about 800/. for one of 
his pictures. So little seems to have been 
thought of Gilbert’s work as a factor in 
selling by the publishers that it was not 
until 1888 they put his name on the titles 
of the reprints. I may say that the reprints 
are inferior in every way to The London 
Journal—partly because the paper is not 
so good, and the illustrations are not from 
the woodblocks, but process reproductions. 

RatrH THOMAS. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
vill. 22, 81.) 


X.—Masson’s ‘ Miron’ 
PRINTERS’ TRIAL. 

Ty his ‘ Life’ of Milton, Masson has given 
a history of the times which is quite mis- 
leading, as well as ill-informed, about the 
statistics of the output of the press, and 
press legislation and history. Of this 
Masson’s description of the trial of the 


AND THE 





* This is confirmed by Mr. CLAYTON’s note 
in the last volume of ‘ N. & Q.,’ p. 516. 
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printers may serve as an example. Of 
Brewster, Dover, and Brooks he asserts 
(‘ Life of Milton,’ vi. 479) :— 

“Tt was pleaded for them and by them that 
the books, or, at least, the first of them (the 
‘ Speeches and Prayers ’), had been in print long, 
and had been as openly sold in shops as any 
diurnal, and that they had only gone on supply- 
ing current demand. As such books were now to 
be put down if possible, the sentence was,” &c. 
(Italics mine.) 

The printers’ defence was that what they 
had done was ‘in the way of trade,” and 
without malice. This and nothing else. 
No one pleaded for them. It is quite 
untrue to say that the books were “ openly 
sold,”’ either in the shops or anywhere else. 
Only Brewster asserted that they were “as 
common in the streets as a diurnall.’’ Diur- 
nals were not usually sold in shops. The 
sentence I have italicized is meant to convey 
the inference that there had been an un- 
restricted public sale of the books up to 
the time of the trial, that is, for three 
years, and that, therefore, the Government 
of Charles IT. saw no offence in a book 
which not only aimed at the King’s life, 
but also justified the murder of his father, 
Charles I., in the following words (I quote 
one of the letters fathered upon Cooke at 
p- 41) :— 

“IT cannot confesse any guilt; it is such a 
cause that the Martyrs would gladly come again 
from Heaven to suffer for, if they might, though 
too many object against me. 1 Pet. 4, 15. ‘ Let 
none of you suffer as a murtherer.’ I look upon 
it as the most noble and high act of justice that 
our story can parallel. And so far as I had a 
hand in it, never any one action in all my life 
comes to my mind with less regret or trouble of 
conscience then that does.” 

And yet Cooke, who at the commence- 
ment of his career was an embezzler and 
fugitive from justice (see Mercurius Elenc- 
ticus for 6-13 Feb., 1648/9; press - mark 
E. 542, 13.), died penitent, according to 
all witnesses. The preface to the ‘ Speeches 
and Prayers’ made a slip in writing of 
“extracts ’’ of letters. All the fraudulent 
letters are set out in full, and the one I 
have just cited is a bulky pamphlet in 
itself, 12 pages in length. 

That, on the contrary, the first edition of 
the ‘ Speeches and Prayers ’ was suppressed 
with a rigour that explains the fraudulent 
titles ‘Rebels no Saints,’ &c., and ‘A Com- 
pleat Collection,’ &c., given to the remain- 
ing English editions, ‘Mirabilis Annus’ 
itself witnesses on its seventy-second page 
in the following tale :— 

‘“* By a letter from an unquestionable hand in 
Yarmouth, bearing date ‘January 28, 1660’ 


‘innocent blood in a time of peace. 





[i.e., 1661], we are assured that the Clerk of the 
Peace for the County of Norfolk did most mali- 
ciously prosecute one Captain Salter for giving a 
book (which contained a narrative of the several 
executions of those ten men who suffered in 
October last) to a gentleman.” 


The tale goes on to add that the clerk 
then went into his study to write a letter 
on the subject, urging also severity against 
conventicles, and 


‘** before he could come out of his study to send 
away the letter he fell down dead and never came 
to life again’! 


As regards the other printer, John Twyn, 
concerned in the plot for the general in- 
surrection (fixed for 12 Oct., 1663), for 
which he was printing a book advocating 
the extirpation of the royal family, Masson’s 
remarks are at once placed out of court by 
quoting the sheet of the book still in 
existence at the Record Office (‘S.P. Dom. 
Car. IL.,’ vol. 88, No. 76) :— 


** God hath not forbid us to cast off the yoke 
of this present tyrant ; He hath sent no Jeremiah 
to command us to serve him, neither hath God 
threatened England to destroy it by sword, 
famine and pestilence if it wil! not be subject to 
him and his son and his son’s son ; and, therefore, 
we owe him no such service.... 


** Suppose God had sent a prophet to tell us 
that for 70 years or a hundred or more we must 
serve this King and his son and his son’s son 
(which God hath not done) doth it allow therefore 
that we must stand still and let him spoil our 
goods, beggar our children, murder us one after 
another as fast as he does and glut himself with 
Servants do 
not owe such obedience to their masters as to 
stand still and suffer him to murder their fellow 
servants, yea, they are bound to rescue them 
from him if they can. And though Israel were 
servants to Nebuchadnezzar because of their sins, 
yet they were not bound to submit to him in 
their own destruction, much less then are we to 
this tyrant ; we are none of his servants, but he 
ours....This man had his authority from the 
people of England (or else he hath none) and is 
sworn to protect us, and yet doth most cruelly 
oppress us. And yet if we were his servants we 
ought not to suffer him to murder us or our 
fellow servants if we could prevent it....If a 
king have shed innocent blood the Law of God 
requires the people to put him to death (Gen. 9, 
4; Numb. 35, 31). And to execute the Law 
upon a Malefactor is so far from rendering evil 
for evil that it is more acceptable to God than 
sacrifice....Must we stand still while he murders 
us or our friends ? Or must we suffer murders to 
go unpunished ?....This vengeance is the same 
that is called executing of judgment, and the Lord 
doth command the saints to take a two-edged 
sword in their hands to execute the judgments 
written in His Word upon wicked kings....The 
judgments of God must be executed,and peace 
must give way to righteousness. And may I not 
say, What peace with such a bloody generation 
who have murdered so many hundred righteous 
persons for assembling themselves to pray and 
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edifie one another? If the blood of righteous 
Naboth were avenged by the Lord’s people upon 
all the house of Ahab, how much more reason is 
there to avenge the blood of all those centuries 
of righteous souls which these tyrants have shed 
since their possession of this government....It 
is not unbeseeming a Christian to take a sword 
upon a lawful and righteous account, and if ever 
there was a season which required the Lord’s 
people to sell their garments and buy swords it 
is now.” 

Assuredly this was not taken from Milton. 

J. B. WrIttrams. 


(To be continued.) 





SOME IRISH FAMILY HISTORIES. 
(See 11 S. vii. 483.) 


May I be allowed to supplement Mr. 
MacArRTHUR’S valuable list with a few more 


titles from my collection ? 


Boyle—Genealogical Memoranda relating to the 
Family of Boyle of Limavady. 4to, pp. 24. 
(Londonderry, n.d.) f 

Conolly—Speaker Conolly and his Connections. 
Sm. 4to, pp. 8. 1907. Privately printed 
(Redhill). 

Devereux—An Account of the Anglo-Norman 
Family of Devereux of Balmagir, County Wex- 
ford, by Gabriel O’'C. Redmond, M.D. 4to, 
t.p.+22 pp. Dublin, 1891. 

Farnham—Seize Quartiers connected with the 
Royal Descents of Henry Maxwell, K.P., 
Seventh Lord Farnham. 8vo, iv+85 pp. 
Cavan, 1850 

Farnham 
Subsequent Kings of England: 
ternal Descent; folio, pp. 20; 
Part II. Maternal Descent; folio, 
ibid. Part III. Lady Farnham’s 
folio, pp. 30; ibid. 

Fleetwood—An Irish Branch of the Fleetwood 
Family, by Sir E. T. Bewley, LL.D., F.S.A. 
8vo, pp. 28. Exeter, n.d. 

Galwey—The Galweys of Lota, by C. J. B. 
Bennett. 8vo, pp. viilit+166. Dublin, 1909. 
Grace—Memoirs of the Family of Grace, by 
Sheffield Grace, Esq., F.S.A. 8vo, pp. vi+ 

104. London, 1823. 

Hassard—Some Account of the Family of Has- 
sard, with a List of Descendants in England 
and Ireland, by the Rev. Henry Biddall 
Swanzy, M.A. 8vo, pp. 113. Privately 
printed (Dublin), 1903. 4 

‘LLyons—Historical Notice, &c., of the Family of 
Lyons and_ its Connexions. Ledestown: 
Printed by John Charles Lyons. 1853. 8vo, 
t.p. +26 pp. ; 

Magennis (Guinness)—Pedigree of the Magennis 
(Guinness) Family of New Zealand and of 
Dublin, Ireland. Compiled by Richard Linn, 
F.R.S.A.I. Christchurch, New Zealand, 1897. 
8vo, pp. 59. 

O’Brien—Historical 


Descents from Henry III. and 
Par I. Pa- 
Cavan, 1860, 
pp. 84; 
Descent ; 


Memoir of the O’Briens, 
with Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical 
Table of their Several Branches. Compiled 
from the Irish Annalists by John O’Donoghue, 
A.M. Dublin, 1860. 8vo, pp. xxxii + 551. 





O’Meagher—Some Historical Notices of the 
O’Meaghers of Ikerrin, by John Casimir 
O’Meagher, M.R.I.A. London, n.d. (1887). 


8vo, pp. 47. 

Poe—The Origin and Early History of the Family 
of Poé or Poe, with Full Pedigrees of the Irish 
Branch of the Family, and a Discussion of the 
True Ancestry of Edgar Allan Poe, the American 
Poet, by Sir E. T. Bewley, M.A., LL.D., &c. 
Dublin, for the Author, 1906. 8vo, pp. xiv+83. 

Savage—The Ancient and Noble Family of the 
Savages of the Ards, with Sketches of English 
and American Branches of the House of Savage. 
Compiled from Historical Documents and 
Family Papers, and edited by G. F. A. London 
(Belfast printed), 1888. 4to, pp. xv +388. 

A Genealogical History of the Savage Family 
in Ulster, being a Revision and Enlargement of 
Certain Chapters of ‘ The Savages of the Ards.’ 
Compiled by Members of the Family from His- 
torical Documents and Family Papers, and 
edited by G. F. S.-A. London, 1906. 4to, 
pp. xix+381. 

Epitor ‘IrtsH Book Lover.’ 
Kensal Lodge, N.W. 


I was much interested in the list of the 
histories given at the reference above. I 
enclose a list of similar works in my posses- 
sion, dealing either wholly or in great part 
with families settled in Ireland. 


Adams—A Genealogical History of the Family of 
Adams of Cavan, &c., by the late Rev. Benjamin 
William Adams, D.D., edited and revised by 
Maxwell Richard William Peers Adams, Mem- 
ber of the Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, 
"alae London, Mitchell & Hughes, 
1903. 

Ball—Ball Family Records: Genealogical Me- 
moirs of some Ball Families of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and America. Compiled by the Rev. 
William Ball Wright, M.A., &c. York, the 
Yorkshire Printing Co., 1908. 

Coote—Historical and Genealogical Record of the 
Coote Family, by the Rev. A. de Vlieger, M.A. 
Lausanne, George Bridel & Co., 1900. 

Corry—The History of the Corry Family of Castle- 
coole, by the Earl of Belmore, G.C.M.G., &c. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co.; Dublin, 
Alex. Thom & Co., 1891. 

Crofton—Crofton Memoirs: an Account of 
John Crofton of Ballymurry, Co. Roscommon, 
Queen Elizabeth’s Escheator-General of Ire- 
land, and of his Ancestors and Descendants, 
and others bearing the Name, by Henry 
Thomas Crofton, assisted by the Rev. William 
Ball Wright, M.A., and Helen Augusta Crofton. 
York, the Yorkshire Printing Co., Ltd., 1911. 

Crossle—Descent and Alliances of Croslegh, or 
Crossle, or Crossley, of Scaitcliffe, &c. Com- 
piled, arranged, and annotated by Charles 
Croslegh, D.D. London, the De la More Press, 
1904. (Privately printed.) 

French—The Families of French of Belturbet and 
Nixon of Fermanagh, and their Descendants, 
by the Rev. Henry Biddall Swanzy, M.A. 
Dublin, Alex. Thom & Co., 1908. (Privately 
printed.) 

Green—The Family of Green of Youghal, Co. 
Cork, being an attempt to trace the Descendants 
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of Simon Green, Merchant, by the Rev. Henry 
Biddall Swanzy, M.A., and Thomas George 
Hennis Green, M.R.I.A. Dublin, Alex. Thom 
& Co., 1902. (Privately printed.) 

Greene—Pedigree of the Family of Greene; 
formerly of Greenville, &c. Compiled by 
Lieut.-Col. J. J. Greene, B.A., M.B., Dublin, 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Dublin, the 
Wood Printing Works, 1899. 

Maunsell—History of the Family of Maunsell or 
Mansel, &c. Compiled by Robert George 
Maunsell. Cork, Guy & Co., Ltd., 1903. 

Nixon—see French. 

Pollock—The Family of Pollock of Newry and 
Descendants, by the Rev. Allen Stewart 
Hartigan, M.A. Folkestone, Birch & Co.; 
no on on title-page, but note on arms dated 
1901. 

Slacke—Records of the Slacke Family in Ireland, 
by Helen A. Crofton. About 1901. 

Spedding—The Spedding Family, with short 
accounts of a few other Families allied by 
Marriage, by Capt. John Carlisle D. Spedding. 
Dublin, Alex. Thom & Co., Ltd., 1909. (Pri- 
vately printed.) 

Stawell—A Quantock Family: the Stawells of 
Cothelstone and _ their Descendants, the 
Barons Stawell of Somerton, and the Stawells 
of Devonshire and the County Cork. Com- 
piled and edited by Col. George Dodsworth 
Stawell, late Director of Military Education in 
India. Taunton, Barnicott & Pearce, 1910. 

Townshend—An Officer of the Long Parliament 
and his Descendants, being some account of 
the Life and Times of Col. Richard Townesend 
of Castletown (Castletownshend), and a Chro- 
nicle of his Family. Edited by Richard and 
= Townshend. London, Henry Frowde, 
1892. 

Tyrrell—A Genealogical History of the Tyrrelk. 
Compiled by Joseph Henry Tyrrell. Privately 
printed, 1904. 

Henry B. Swanzy. 





HickEY AND ALEXANDER, DRAUGHTS- 
MEN TO LoRD MACARTNEY’S CHINESE Em- 
BASSY, 1793. — Included in the sale of Sir 
Thos. Phillipps’s library just over were 
several items of interest connected with 
Lord Macartney’s embassy, among them a 
large volume of water-colour drawings. 
There was a curious piece of jobbery con- 
nected with the appointment of Hickey 
to this embassy. It was well known that 
he was without the necessary artistic quali- 
fications, and so Alexander, afterwards 
Keeper of Prints, &c., at the British Museum, 
was appointed assistant draughtsman. I 
have never seen a drawing of Hickey’s 
illustrative of this embassy, and I doubt 
if any one has, whereas there were hundreds 
done by Alexander. It would seem that 
the explanation of this piece of jobbery was 
the fact that Hickey was the natural son 





of “The Lion’s” captain. <A friend con- 
nected with William Alexander’s family 
acquainted me with this. Perhaps some 
reader can supply a corroboration. 

While on this subject may I say that 
Alexander’s work is too little known? 
His architectural drawing was scarcely 
inferior to Turner’s, and his touch of the 
same delicate character. I have just seen 
a drawing of Wells in the possession of 
Messrs. Palser of King Street, Covent 
Garden, that will, I think, bear out this 
statement. W. Louis Kine. 

Wadesmill, Ware. 


THE DovustE NAME BEFORE THE TROU- 
sERS Era.—The following entry from the 
Register of Hanney may be interesting as 
an early example: “‘ Georgius Hermes Abner 
Eugenius, son of George Dew of East Hanney, 
practiconer of physick, bap. 3 July, 1706.” 

E. R. Nevitt, F.S.A. 

[For the early use of double Christian names see 
6 S. vii. 119, 172; viii. 153, 273, 371; ix. 36, 438; 
x. 214, 333; 98. vi. 107, 217.] 


LANCASHIRE SoBRIQUETS.—To the best of 
my remembrance, some of the following 


*“Lanky ” nicknames have not yet been 
registered by ‘N. & : ** Owdham 


Roughyed,” ‘‘ Rochda Bulldog,” “ Yewood 
Monkey,” ‘‘ Middleton Moonraker,” “ Bow- 
ton Trotter.” Does the story told of 
Middleton men correspond with that which 
accounts for ‘‘ Wiltshire Moonrakers ”’ ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


JAMES LACKINGTON THE BOOKSELLER.— 
Autograph letters of this interesting man are 
sufficiently uncommon to make any which 
are illustrative of his life and work worth 
publishing in these pages. The following 
is on one side of a quarto sheet addressed to 
‘““Mr. Edwards, No. 6, Crane Court, Fleet. 
Street, London ” :— 


Sir, 

You have now the whole of the copy except 
indix. Please to send to the Temple of the Muses 
sealed up diricted for me one sheet B and two sheets 
of each of all that are worked of as I want to make 
the indix and you will oblige J. LACKINGTON. 

Alverton, Dec. 12th, 1803. 


P.S.—Pray do all you can as it is very much 
wanted among the Methodists and indeed by 
others. Send the above sheets as soon as you 
receive this as there is a parcel coming to me from 
the Temple. As soon as you have finished the 
work excep[t] the Indix send the sheets by coach 
two of each if such as you have not sent before. 
With the sheets to the Temple say if you have 
any Binder or not [so] as I may have time to 
write to some if you have not. Sopose the book 
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will not be more than two thirds as thick as my 
Life so that foulding [and] sowing will only be 
in proportion. 

A note is added under the address, ‘‘ Mind 
to send the letter with the percel.” 

The book referred to is ‘ The Confessions of 
J. Lackington, late Bookseller at the Temple 
of the Muses, in a Series of Letters to a 
Friend,’ crown S8vo, London, 1804. Two 
editions were issued in that year, and those 
familiar with the book will understand the 
application of the remark in the letter “ it is 
very much wanted among the Methodists, 
and indeed by others.” A less common 
work is ‘ Lackington’s Confessions, Rendered 
into Narrative, to which are added Obser- 
vations on the Bad Consequences of Edu- 
cating Daughters at Boarding-Schools,’ by 
Allan Macleod, Esq., London, printed for 
B. Crosby & Co., 1804, post 8vo. This 
rendering of the Confessions is, as its editor 
claims, ‘* less prolix and far less egoistic.” 

AtEcK ABRAHAMS. 


“THE COMMON DAMN’D SHUN HIS 
socIETY.’—The source of this quotation, 
cited by Lamb in his essay ‘On the Custom 
of Hissing at the Theatres,’ has eluded the 
search of his editors and commentators. Mr. 
Lucas admitted that he had not succeeded 
in tracing the ‘‘ quotation or adaptation ”’ ; 
and in a notice of the first volume of that 
gentleman’s edition of ‘The Works of Charles 
and Mary Lamb,’ an Atheneum reviewer 
declared that it was ‘‘clearly adapted from 

‘while foulest fiends shun thy society’ 
(Nathaniel Lee’s ‘The Rival Queens,’ Act V. 
i. 86)."" The author was an eighteenth- 
century poet, Robert Blair, in whose work 
‘The Grave’ the line is to be found. The 
passage in which it occurs runs as follows :— 

But, if there’s an hereafter— 

And that there is, conscience, uninfluenc’ 
And suffer’d to speak out, tells every man- - 
Then must it be an awful thing to die ; 
More horrid yet to die by one’s own hand! 

Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserv’d for such: these herd together ; 
The common damn’d shun their society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 

8S. BurreERWORTH. 


St. Kitpa anp INFLUENZA.—Boswellians 
must have noted a strange incident recorded 
in The Times a few weeks ago, namely, that 
all the inhabitants of the isle of St. Kilda, 
save three or so, were simultaneously attacked 
by the influenza. This seems to support 
what the historian of St. Kilda states—that 
when a vessel arrived nearly the whole 





community was seized itis colds. John- 
son and his friend discussed the matter 
gravely or sarcastically: in the former mood 
making suggestion that the wind which 
brought the vessel might also have brought 
the malady; in the latter, that when the 
agent arrived to collect rents, this pretext 
of illness was put forward by the natives. 
Still, the coincidence of the modern and 
ancient occurrence is very remarkable, and 
scientists and others should apply themselves 
to the explaining of the prodigy. 
Percy FirzGERALbD, M.A., F.S.A. 

Athenzum Club. 

(St. Kilda colds are commented on at 98. i. 85 
and 108. vii. 397.] 


THE SMALLEST SQUARE IN LONDON.— 
The replies in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the largest 
square in London suggest an inquiry as to 
the smallest. I should think that among 
these are Golden Square, Hampstead, and 
Audley Square, South Audley Street. The 
smallest enclosed space in London is at 
the north corner of Upper Grosvenor Street 
and Park Lane, where a tiny garden is 
completely enclosed with railings, and sur- 
rounded by the public footway. Knights- 
bridge Green, facing Tattersall’s at Albert 
Gate, which was one of the old burying- 
places during the Plague, is very limited 
in extent. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


GRACE BEFORE MEAtT.—A writer of mid- 
sixteenth century has decorated the lower 
margin of fo. 55b of MS. Harl. 614 with 
the following :— 

Who so euer setteth downe for to eate 
forgettinge to geue god thankes for his meat 
And riseth againe lettinge grace ouer passe 
Sitteth downe like an oxe, and riseth as an asse 


Q. V. 


A HATFIELD CHARTER. (See 115. vii. 505.) 
—Since my note on the above was pub- 
lished, I have read an article in vol. vii. 
of the Proceedings of the Sussex Arche- 
ological Society (1854), without reference 
to which my note is incomplete. On p. 216 
mention is made of this charter, which still 
remains in the possession of Trinity College. 

. LAMBARDE. 


“ Ask”’=Tart.—A_ Lincolnshire man 
remarked recently that certain strawberries 
were ask. They were ripe enough, but 
belonged to a tart kind. I do not find 
the word in the dictionaries. 

RicuarD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MANSFIELD ParkKyns. — Mansfield Par- 
kyns, who travelled in Abyssinia in 1843-5, 


returned to Europe through the Sudan and | P 


down the Nile to Egypt. He breaks off his 
narrative (‘ Life in Abyssinia,’ London, John 
Murray, 2 vols., 1853) with his arrival at 
Khartoum. He mentions casually that he 
travelled in Kordofan, Nubia, and Egypt 
(vol. i. p. 16); also that he collected ‘‘ about 
six hundred birds, and about a ton weight of 
nigger arms and implements ” on the White 
Nue and in Nubia (id., p. 9). Did he leave 
any notes of these travels? The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that he returned to England in 1846. 
This is evidently a mistake, for Parkyns 
apparently remained in the Sudan for quite 
two years later than this. He would appear 
to have reached Egypt in the latter part of 
1848 or the first weeks of 1849; for Antoine 
d’Abbadie, in a letter from Cairo to the 
editor of The Atheneum (undated, but 
probably written in January, 1849), wrote: 

“IT have had the pleasure of meeting here 
again M. Parkyns, whom I had left some years ago 
in Tigray....M. Parkyns has travelled in Kordo- 
fan; and, having followed a new road from 
Adwa to Sennar, he recognized the identity of 
the Takaze with the Settit of the Mussulman 
lowlanders.”” — Lhe Atheneum, Feb. 10, 1849, 
p. 142. 

That Parkyns had not in the meanwhile 
visited England is shown by his statement 
(vol. i. p. 16) that he 
“‘was nine years travelling, eighteen months in 
Europe, Asia Minor, &c., three years, of which 
the present work treats, and the remainder in 
various parts of Nubia, Kordofan, and Egypt.” 

In his Preface he speaks of his “ final 
return to England (in June, 1850),” and 
on p. 32 he says he left Egypt in that year. 
Still more convincing of the error of the 
‘D.N.B.’ date is the following sentence :— 

“From the day I left Suez (March 25, 1843) 
till about the same time in the year 1849, I never 
wore any article of European dress, nor indeed 
ever slept on a bed of any sort—not even a 
mattress.”"—Vol. i. p. 84. 

He does not give in his ‘ Life in Abyssinia ’ 
the date of his arrival at Khartoum ; but as 
he started from Adowa in June, 1845 (vol. ii. 
p- 313), he must have spent some two or 
three years in travelling about the Sudan ; 
and it was no doubt here that he had a gun 
and new rifle sent out to him in 1847 (vol. i. 
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p. 39). As he was one of the earliest tra- 
vellers on the White Nile and in Kordofan, 
it would be interesting to know whether he 
put on record any account of his experiences 
and observations in those then little-known 
regions, or whether there are any manuscript 
notes by him in existence. He apparently 
contemplated the possibility of publishing 
some further account of his travels (see vol. i. 
» EF FrEeDK. A. EDWARDS. 

34, Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


RicHarD CoLE, RECTOR OF MICHEL- 
MERSH.—In 1909 a query of mine was in- 
serted in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the identity of 
John Cole, Vicar of Hursley, near Win- 
chester, in 1616, who was appointed Rector 
of the neighbouring parish of Michelmersh 
on 23 Feb., 1621/2. A reply was kindly 
printed at 10 S. xii. 291 saying that John 
was son of Edward Cole, public notary and 
Bishop’s Registrar at Winchester, and that 
he was elected a Winchester scholar in 1606, 
and had a brother William (a scholar in 
1604), and possibly a brother Edward Cole, 
the latter being also of Winchester, elected 
in 1585. But it was stated that the William 
and John Cole mentioned by Foster in his 
‘ Oxford Graduates ’ (p. 302, No. 21; p. 304, 
No. 20) as sons of the Rev. John Cole were 
really the sons of another Wykehamist. 

I should very much like to establish the 
identity of the Cole family of Winchester, 
for I see in Foster (No. 20, p. 302) that a 
William Cole, public notary, was secretary 
to Bishop Duppa of Winchester from 1660 
till his death in 1662, and that he was “ the 
most famous Simpler, or herbalist, of his 
time’; but he was “son of John Cole of 
Adderbury, Oxford”! John Cole, Vicar of 
Hursley, who entered New College in 1606 
at the age of 17, and was buried at Hursley 
on 9 August, 1638, succeeded at Michelmersh 
a Richard Cole, whose personality is elusive, 
and Foster gives no help. He was nomi- 
nated to Michelmersh by King James I. on 
22 Feb., 1620/21, and he signed the register 
page for 1621-2 in a vigorous hand, together 
with his two churchwardens. Only a very 
few entries are in his writing, notably the 
baptism of “ Martha, daughter of Richard 
Cole,” on the 17th of October, 1621. Her 
birth is given for the “‘ 22nd day of Septem- 
ber between five and six of ye clock in ye fore- 
noon.” There was also a Vastell (Castell ?) 
Cole, son of Richard, who was born “ on the 
first day of January, 1619, between one and 
two of ye clock in ye afternoon,” and baptized 
on the 13th day of the same month. There 
is, apparently, no other mention of Richard 
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Cole in the Michelmersh registers, but for 
that period they are so badly written, and 
in such faded ink, that they are not easy 
to read ; moreover, the baptisms, marriages, 
and burials are all jumbled up together. 
Is anything known of Richard Cole, and of 
his subsequent career? Could he have 
been a Cambridge graduate? His name 
follows that of William Tasker, appointed 
Rector in 1600. Whether Tasker remained 
until 1621 or not is not stated. 
F. H. Suckrine. 
Romsey, Hampshire. 


** Montss.’’—Can any one inform me if 
there is any authority of note for what I 
consider the misspelling of the plural of 
money——“‘ monies ”’ instead of moneys? A 
book written by a lawyer was shown to me 
recently in which the spelling I object to 
was used, but it is a recent work, and per- 
adventure this was an oversight. 

ALFRED E. BARRETT. 

123, Holland Park Avenue, W. 

(The ‘N.E.D.’ says: ‘‘ Money, sb. Pl. moneys...... 
For the plural the irregular spelling monies is still 
not uncommonly met with, esp. in sense 4,” which 
is defined as ‘‘ pl. Properly=‘sums of money,’ but 
often indistinguishable from the sing. (sense 3). 
Now chiefly in legal and quasi-legal parlance, or as 
an archaism.”] 


Str Witt1am Browne, Kt., GOVERNOR 
oF FLUSHING TEMP. ELIZABETH AND 
James I.—Is his parentage known? A 
note in ‘ Lodge’s Illustrations,’ quoted in 
Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James I.’ (p. 43), 
states that he was the Sir William Browne 
who was knighted at the Tower, 14 March, 
1603/4, and was only son of Nicholas Browne 
of Snelston, Derbyshire, by Eleanor, dau. 
and heir of Ralph Shirley of Stanton Harold. 
This identity has been generally accepted, 
but I do not feel quite satisfied with its 
accuracy. The will of Sir William Browne 
of Snelston was proved in 1612, at which 
date, I believe, the Governor of Flushing 
was still living. Moreover, the latter was 
certainly a knight some years earlier than 
1604. He long served as a captain in 
the Low Countries, and was a particular 
friend alike of Sir Philip Sidney and the 
brothers Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere. 
According to a note in Markham’s ‘ Fight- 
ing Veres’ (p. 249), he received knighthood 
from the Earl of Essex at the Azores, 7 Oct., 
1597, and this date is confirmed by numerous 
allusions to him in the State Papers which 
prove him to have received the honour 
between February and November of that year. 
He was Lieutenant-Governor of Flushing 





under Vere in 1597, and under Sidney in 
1602, an office he certainly continued to hold 
after 1610, in which year letters were 
received from him. On 1 June. 1604, his 
children William, Anne, and Barbara were 
naturalized. He appears to have died about. 
1622, in which year letters of denization 
were granted to Percy and Mary Browne, 
‘children of the late Sir William Browne, 
Lieut. of Flushing, and born there,’”? prob- 
ably after 1604. I strongly suspect that he 
was M.P. for Haslemere in 1614 and 1621- 
1622, he being then, so far as I can ascertain, 
the only Sir William Browne, Kt., then 
living. W. D. PINK. 


INVERNESS Burcress Act: W. CuRTIS.— 
I have a stipple engraving, printed in colour, 
of a portly elderly man, not unlike Sir 
Walter Scott in face, dressed in tartan, with 
trousers trimmed at the side and end with 
fur, and a plaid across his shoulders, gold 
medal of George III. on the left breast, and 
bonnet with two eagle’s feathers secured 
with a clasp of blue, with St. Andrew for a 
device, holding in his right hand a scroll, on 
which is engraved ‘“‘ Inverness Burgess Act | 
in favour of | W. Curtis of London | 1774.” 
At the foot of the engraving is printed ‘‘ A 
true character | drawn and engraved by 
T L Busby.” I should feel grateful if 
some of your Scottish readers could tell me 
anything about the print: (a) as to whom it 
represents; (6) as to the circumstances in 
which this personage came to be portrayed. 


° . 


Dublin. 


Rev. JoHN THORNLEY.—Can any reader 
give me information about the antecedents 
of the Rev. John Thornley? He was perpetual 
curate or incumbent of Bosley Church 
(near Macclesfield), Cheshire, from 1728 
until his death in 1765. He is prominently 
referred to in the ‘ History of Cheshire’ by 
Earwaker, who states that at his death he 
left legacies to several adjacent Cheshire 
parishes, thus indicating a Cheshire origin. 

Can any reader help me to find out the 
following items ? (1) What was the name 
of his father ? (2) What was the date of his 
birth ? (3) Where and on what date was 
he ordained ? J. B. THORNLEY. 

39, Mapperley Plains, Nottingham. 


Nep Warp.—I shall be glad of any par- 
ticulars (literature or otherwise) of Ned 
Ward, author of ‘The London Spy,’ &c. 

J. ARDAGH. 


[The ‘D.N.B.’ devotes over four columns to him 
and his works.] 
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Joun Here, Soura Motton.—Can any of 
your genealogical correspondents give the 
earlier history of the family mentioned 
below ? 

John Hele, Gent., ‘‘ Southmolton,’’ is men- 
tioned by Richard Hele, the Rector of 
Rampisham, who died in 1755, as his father. 
The other children of this John Hele were 
as follows :-— 

John, barrister-at-law of the Middle 
Temple, who married (mar. settlement 
1724) Phillippa Jordan, daughter of William 
Jordan of Charlewood, Surrey. He had a 
son Ambrose, died young, and his wife, 
surviving him, married John Sharp of West- 
minster. 

Musgrave, Latin master of Squiers’ School, 
South Molton, curate of Worlington and 
Rector of South Perrott. His wife’s name 
was Dorothea , and they had a son 
Musgrave, who died young. 

Thomas, Rector of Beaford, who died in 
1748. His wife’s name was Hannah Nott. 
They had four children: Horatio, who 
married Frances, the daughter of Henry 
Bellew of Stockleigh Court, and predeceased 
her; Elizabeth, who married, first, 
Frost, and, second, John Browne; Thomas; 
and Theophilus. 

Anne, who married, circa 1703, the Rev. 
Thomas Bate, Rector of Romansleigh, 
Devon. They had a daughter Anne, who 
married John Saunder, of the family of 
Saunder of Chittlehampton. 

Mary, married Webber. 
a son Hele, and a grandson John. 

Penelope, married Hugh Daw. They 
had a son John. 

Another daughter, married —— White- 
field. 

I shall be most grateful for information. 

(Miss) A. Q. CARTER. 

46, Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 


WALTER DE Munpy, Knt., a.p. 1300. 
—Can any of your correspondents kindly 
oblige me, by referring to some well-indexed 
county history (probably Yorkshire or 
Norfolk), with information respecting this 
individual ? In the ‘ Calendar of Close Rolls, 
28 Edward I. (1296-1302),’ p. 388, the follow- 
ing appears :— 

‘©1300. Westminster, April 1. Walter de 
Mundy, knight, and William de Manegreve ac- 
knowledge that they owe to Robert de Estdene 
and Thomas de Londonf[ia] 231. 6s. 8d.; to be 
levied, in default of payment, of his lands and 
chattels in the cos. of York and Norfolk.” 

1. Where did Walter de Mundy live? 
2. From what place did he derive his sur- 
name ? MoNeED«Ec. 











They had 





Dintna-Room at WuHitTr’s.—The Com- 
mittee of this Club would be very grateful 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could assist them 
in obtaining information respecting the 
large Dining-Room here previous to 1840. 
I have advertised the following in The Times 
and Morning Post :— 4 

““The Committee of White’s would welcome 
the loan of any pictures or prints of the ‘ Great 
Room’ (which is the present Dining-Room 
here) previous to 1840.” 

The room has to be redecorated, and I am 
anxious to get the above information, which 
would be of great assistance in guiding us 
in the scheme of decoration. 

R. H. Grraup Wriaut, Secretary. 

White’s, St. James’s, S.W. 


Honywoop Famity: KentisH PETITION. 
—I have an engraved portrait of Filmer 
Honywood, Esq., M.P. for Kent (son of 
the third baronet, died 1809), seated, 
holding in his hand the Kentish Petition, 
upon which is inscribed ‘To the Free- 
holders,” &c. Can any of your readers 
tell me to what the petition related? The 
portrait is engraved by W. Sharp. 

LEONARD PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

[The Kentish Petition was presented to the 
House of Commons in !701 in support of the policy 
of the Whigs. Defoe as ‘‘ Legion” took a prominent 

art in the ensuing controversy. See the article in 
oe and Pulling’s ‘ Dictionary of English History,’ 
which refers to Dausts ‘ History of his own Time,’ 
Stanhope’s * Reign of Queen Anne,’ and Hallam’s 
‘Constitutional History’; or ‘Cassell’s Illustrated 
History of England,’ vol. iii. pp. 524-6.) 


Two Porms WanteD.—I should be glad 
if you could publish through the means of 
your valuable paper the two following 
poems :— 

1. Call us not weeds, we are ocean’s gay flowers. 
2. Song of one eleven years in prison. 

The first is by L. E. Aveline; and the second 
(a song about the University of Géttingen) 
by the Hon. G. Canning. 

I cannot obtain either in this State, and 
it is remarkable that neither the University 
Library nor the Public Library can assist 
me. If you can oblige me with these 
poems in full, I shall be very grateful. 

E. ANGAS JOHNSON. 

Pirie Street, Adelaide. 


Parish REGISTER, BasiIncsTOKE. — Has 
any private person yet transcribed the 
Register of Births and Deaths of the Parish 
Church, Basingstoke, Hants, or does any 
society contemplate printing it for its 
members? G. A. WoopROFFE PHILLIPS. 
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RosBerT JEFFERSON. — Can any Dublin 
correspondent supply me with information 
regarding the ancestry of Robert Jefferson 
of Dublin, surgeon, who was probably the 
same who married Elizabeth Sampson of 
St. Mark’s parish in 1739? Or can any 
one give me the parentage of this lady and 
the names of her children ? 

Was this the Robert Jefferson who married 
(secondly ?) Lydia Sylow in 1749? Was she 
the daughter of a Derrick Syloe and Mary 
Chapman, married in 1725 in Dublin ? 

Wo. Jackson Picorr. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


THE Macr IN THE GozzoLi FRESCO 
(Riccardi Palace, Florence) are said to be 
portraits of the Patriarch Joseph of Con- 
stantinople, of John Paleologus, and of 
Lorenzo dei Medici. How were the first two 
connected with Lorenzo or with Florence ? 

J. D. 


[The portraits of the Greek Emperor and 
Patriarch are in commemoration of their visit to 
Florence at the time of the Council (1439), when 
the last attempt at reunion between East and 
West was made, v. Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
chap. lxvi.] 


S. Pennineton.—In 1761 a book was 
published, “and sold by W. Bristow, next 
the Great Toy-Shop, St. Paul’s Churchyard,” 
entitled ‘An Unfortunate Mother’s Advice 
to her Absent Daughters, in a Letter to Miss 
Pennington.’ The book of 96 pages con- 
cludes with the words :— 

“Depend upon it therefore, my Dear, most 
certainly, that I am not the Author of any 
Epistle which bears not the Manual Sign of 

** Your affectionate Mother, 

“S. Pennington.” 
The copy before me is signed in ink, special 
provision having been made for this by 
the printer. Who was this Mrs. Pennington, 
and what was the history of her case ? 
Were the further letters promised on p. 9 
ever published ? A. C. C. 


Bancor: Conway: LuiEYN: St. ASAPH. 
—TI am anxious to find the date of a list 
of names (A.C. LIV. 37, 38, which seems by 
the handwriting to belong to the later years 
of Edward II.) mentioning 
Blethyn ap Eygnon decanus Assauiensis,] 
Ken[ewret] Abbas de Conewey...... 

Ithel ap Kenfewret] Arched[iaconus(?)] de Ban- 
ore, 
Howel soun frere Deen de Thleen, 
and shall be much indebted to any of 
your readers who can help me. 
Rost. J. WHITWELL. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 





GENERAL Sir Eyre Coote.—There are 
copies of the Journals and Letters of Sir 
Eyre Coote of the following dates in the 
India Office Library, viz. :— 

Journals— 

1756, October 17-1757, July 5, 178 folios. 
1757, July—1757, August, 152 folios. 
1759, April-1761, July, 1,344 folios. 

Letters— 

Col. Coote and Col. Clive, 380 folios. 
Lally to Coote, 336 folios. 

It is desired to trace the originals of 
these papers, and also any other original 
letters or journals of this officer, or docu- 
ments connected with or relating to him. 

J. J. HAMMOND. 

Mitre House, Salisbury. 


Harvest Custom: ALSACE AND LOoR- 
RAINE.—Can any reader explain to me why, 
after harvest, small forked sticks, wound 
about with a wisp of straw, are placed in 
the fields of Alsace and Eastern Germany ? 

Lyp1a 8. M. Rosrnson. 

Paoli, Pennsylvania. 

(We would suggest a reference to Dr. Frazer’s 
* Golden Bough.’] 


Cromartry.—Has the Aberdeenshire name 
Cromar any connexion with Cromarty ? 
Does Cromarty mean “ crooked bay ’’ ? 

RosBert NEALE. 





Replies. 


BRITISH TROOPSHIP WRECKED ON 
REUNION ISLAND. 
(11 S. viii. 48.) 


THe wreck about which L. L. K. inquires 
is clearly that of the Warren Hastings, a 
Royal Indian Marine two-masted schooner 
troopship which left the Cape with some 
1,200 souls on board on 6 Jan., 1897, bound 
for Mauritius, but struck the rocks off 
Réunion in a thick fog and pelting down- 
pour of rain at 2.15 a.m. on the morning of 
14 January. There was no ball, however, 
going on at the time, nor were there any 
Highlanders on board. There were 10 
officers, 1 officer’s wife, 517 warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, 5 
soldiers’ wives, and 2 children, of the 60th 
Rifles, under the command of Capt. Pren- 
dergast; 9 officers, 3 officers’ wives, 500 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, and sundry women and children, of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment; and a 
small detachment of a Middlesex regiment, 
the whole under the command of Col. 
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Forestier Walker of the 60th Rifles. The 
sea, fortunately, was fairly calm, though 
the surf which beats against the Réunion 
rocks made landing very difficult. Many 
jumped into the sea and swam for their lives, 
and several heroic acts were performed, 
notably by Lieuts. Huddleston and Wind- 
ham, who, I think, got medals from the Royal 
Humane Society in recognition. Only two 
lives, however, strange to say, were lost, and 
they were native seamen. Some _ 1,200 
individuals presented a piteous sight seated 
or standing on the rocks in the rain and 
darkness, the bulk of whom had practically 
no clothing on of any description. In this 
condition some marched and others pro- 
ceeded in mule-carts to St. Pierre, where the 
astonished French villagers showed them 
all the kindness and consideration in their 
power. From St. Pierre they were eventu- 
ally conveyed by rail to St. Dennis, whence 
they finally proceeded to Mauritius in the 
steamer Lalpoora, specially chartered for 
the purpose. Capt. Prendergast’s know- 
ledge of French was of the greatest service. 

The calamity was not devoid of humorous 
incidents. When the officer detailed to see 
that no one was left on board of the vessel 
(which had listed tremendously to the star- 
board, and soon became a complete wreck) 
called out from the upper deck, “Is there 
any one else below?” a _ voice replied, 
“ Please, sir, may I come up, as the water’s 
getting rather high?” It turned out to be 
that of a sentry in water up to his neck, 
but still loyal to his duty as a soldier, and 
resolved to stick to his post. 

Another amusing incident was published in 
a French paper as follows :— 

“*On raconte que le maire d’un petit village 
prés de Vendroit ot la catastrophe a eu lieu, 
éveillé en sursaut par les cris des villageois, et 
apprenant qu’il y avait des centaines de soldats 
anglais dans les rues, s’écria: ‘Je me rends! 
Je me rends! et ce diable de gouverneur qui ne 
m’avait pas méme prévenu que la guerre avait 
éclaté entre la France et Angleterre !’ ” 

A full official report of this wreck and 
the correspondence with the French Govern- 
ment which ensued was Jaid before Parlia- 
ment in March, 1897—in case any one cares 
to peruse further details than those I have 
supplied in this letter. 

WitLoucHBy Maycock. 


The name of the vessel that was wrecked 
on the island of Réunion was the Royal 
Indian Marine S.S. Warren Hastings, and 
the date of the occurrence 14 January, 
1897. The troops on board were the 
head-quarters and half of the Ist Battalion 





King’s Royal Rifle Corps, and half of the 
2nd Battalion York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment, which were being conveyed from 
Cape Town to Mauritius: the former to re- 
lieve the head-quarters and half of the last- 
named battalion; and the latter to rejoin 
the remainder of their unit, and with it 
proceed to India for a tour of service in 
that country. There was no loss of life, 
and the shipwrecked passengers were 
brought to Mauritius in other vessels. I 
was stationed in the latter island at the 
time of the occurrence, and feel fairly cer- 
tain that there were no Highlanders on the 
Warren Hastings. The Ist Battalion Royal 
Highlanders (the Black Watch), formerly 
the 42nd Foot, was distributed between the 
Cape Colony and Mauritius from 1894 to 
1896, leaving for India in February of the 
latter year. S. BuTreRWORTH. 





“THe Two REYNOLDSES ”’ (11 S. viii. 50). 
—The allusion is to a story about John 
Rainolds, or Reynolds, the Puritan divine, 
and a brother. One version is given in 
Fuller’s ‘ Church-History of Britain ’ (1655), 
bk. x. pp. 47, 48 :— 

‘“ This Iohn Reynolds at the first was a zealous 
Papist, whilst William his Brother was as earnest 
a Protestant, and afterwards Providence so 
ordered it, that by their mutuall disputation Iohn 
Reynolds turned an eminent Protestant, and 
William an inveterate Papist, in which perswasion 
he died. This gave the occasion to an excellent 
Copie of Verses, concluding with this Distich :— 
Quod genus hoc pugne est ? ubi victus gaudet 

uterque 
Et simul alteruter se superasse dolet.” 

In Dr. Featly’s ‘ Life and Death of John 
Reynolds,’ among the biographies in ‘ Abel 
Redevivus’ (sic), 1651, the brothers are 
John and William, and we are told of 
“a strange Duell, much like to that of Eteocles 
and Polynices, wherein both conquered one the 
other, yet neither enjoyed the victory....Of 
these Bella plusquam civilia, among Brethren, 
W. A. a learned Divine, thus elegantly dis- 
courseth in English and Latine Verses [12 lines 
of each follow].”’ 

Anthony Wood in his ‘ Athene Oxoni- 
enses,’ ed. Bliss, 1813, vol. i. col. 613, after 
giving the story of John and William, 
proceeds :— 

‘This is the reason commonly received among 
Protestants, for each others conversion, but 
false; for the dispute was, if you will believe 
men that then lived, between John,and Edmund, 
Rainolds of C. C. coll., as I have told you else- 
where.” , 

In Wood’s ‘ Hist. and Ant. of the Univ. 
of Oxford,’ vol. ii. pt. i. p. 224 (=‘ Annals,’ 
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bk. i.), we read that Leicester, when Chan- 
cellor of the University, heard in 1584 a 
disputation 

*“ between John and Edmund Rainolds, the one 
a zealous Protestant, the other a moderate 
Romanist, but not as ’tis reported _to the con- 
version of each other. They both so quitted 
themselves, like able Disputants, that it was 
difficult to judge which of them carried the bell 
away.” 

See the ‘ History of C.C.C.,’ by Thomas 
Fowler (Oxf. Hist. Soc.), and his Life of 
John Rainolds in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

President Fowler remarks :— 

“There is a certain confirmation of the story 
of the mutual conversion in the mere existence 
of the verses, but it has a very apocryphal ring.” 

The verses, by William Alabaster, show 
some indebtedness to an epigram of Martial, 
*Spect. Lib.,’ xxix. 

Compare the latter’s 

Pugnavere pares, succubuere pares, 
with the imitation, 
Concurrere pares & cecidere pares. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


First DvukE oF NORTHUMBERLAND : 
Naturat Issue (11 8. vii. 486; viii. 72).— 
I think that Mr. A. R. Baytey (ante, p. 72) 
is mistaken as to the part of Westminster 
Abbey in which the two natural daughters 
of the Duke were buried. 

The following are extracts from Joseph 
Lemuel Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Regis- 
ters,’ 1876 :— 

“1791, Nov. 24. Philadelphia Percy; died 
November 6th, aged 21: in the South Cross. 

“1794, Nov. 24. Dorothy Percy; died the 
2nd: in the South Cross.” 

A few lines above the latter entry is :— 

“June 23. Lord Henry Percy, 2nd son of 
Hugh, Duke of Northumberland; died June [blank], 
1794: in the Northumberland vault in St. 
Nicholas’s Chapel.” 

There were some sixteen Percys buried in 
the Northumberland or Percy vault in 
St. N icholas’s Chapel, which is at a consider- 
able distance from the South Cross or 
Transept. 

Concerning Philadelphia Percy a foot- 
note says :— 

**Tilegitimate daughter of Hugh, first Duke 
of Northumberland (see his burial 21 June, 1786). 
The journals of the day say that she died on her 
way to Southampton, whence she was to embark 
for the Soyth of France, in the hope of regaining 
her health.” 

As to Dorothy Percy, a foot-note referring 
to The Gentleman’s Magazine (1794, p. 1060) 
says that she died at Brompton in conse- 
quence of grief for the loss of her elder sister 





(i.e., Philadelphia), and speaks very warmly 
of the character of the two sisters, and the 
devotion of their father to their interests. 
They were not, however, named in his will. 
Dorothy’s will, as of St. Marylebone, Middle- 
sex, dated 1 April, with a codicil 22 Oct., 1794, 
was proved 8 December following by Mar- 
garet Marriott, of Baker Street, Portman 
Square, to whom she left all her possessions. 
After the death of her executrix, sums of 
1,0007. each were to be paid to two 
French ladies, and 3,000. to her “ half- 
brother James Macie, Esq., natural son of 
the late Duke of Northumberland,”’? which 
appears to indicate that they were not 
children of the same mother. 

The half-brother was known in early life 
as James-Lewis Macie, and later as James 
Smithson, founder of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington. It is interesting to 
note that Philadelphia was the name of the 
Duke’s mother, and Dorothy that of his 
sister. See Debrett’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1820, i. 60. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Mrs. HEMANS AND “ THE DISTINGUISHED 
LINGUIST” (11S. viii. 88).—It is, of course, 
merely a guess, but I am inclined to think 
that Mrs. Hemans’s visitor was Lord Francis 
Leveson - Gower, better known as Lord 
Francis Egerton,a surname which he assumed 
in 1833 on succeeding to the reversion of 
the vast Bridgewater property. No man 
was ever more greatly favoured by fortune. 
He was of distinguished birth, being the 
second son of the first Duke of Sutherland ; 
he enjoyed a princely income, and being a 
good Tory, though a Free Trader, was 
created Earl of Ellesmere by Sir Robert 
Peel when that statesman went out of power 
in 1846. He was an excellent linguist, and 
translated Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ Schiller’s ‘ Song 
of the Bell,’ Hugo’s ‘ Hernani,’ and Amari’s 
‘ History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers.’ 
He was also a great traveller, and wrote 
‘Mediterranean Sketches’ and ‘A Guide 
to Northern Archeology.’ He was a many- 
sided man, and, besides being President of 
the British Association in 1842, was also 
the first President of the Camden Society. 
In addition to all this, he was one of the 
handsomest men of his day ; he had charm- 
ing manners, and possessed a cook who was 
considered second only to Ude. Beloved 
of the gods, he died at the comparatively 
early age of 57. 4 

Notwithstanding his rank and wealth, 
Lord Francis had no “‘ side,”’ and being him- 
self a poet and lover of poetry, he was a likely 
person to visit Mrs. Hemans. In fact he 
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visited everybody. Disraeli, writing to his 
sister in 1838, says :-— 

‘Lord F. Egerton told me this morning that 
he had been paying a visit to a brace of Italian 
princes in the last-named crib [the Sabloniére 
in Leicester Square] on a third floor, and never 
in the dirtiest locanda of the Levant, Smyrna, 
or Alexandria, had he visited a more filthy or 
offensive scene ; but they seemed to enjoy it, 
and are visible every night, with their brilliant 
uniforms and sparkling stars, as if their carriage 
at break of dawn were not changed into a pump- 
kin.’’—Monypenny’s ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ ii. 30. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


The person referred to would appear to 
be Sir John Bowring (1792-1872), ‘‘lin- 
guist, writer, and traveller”: see ‘ D.N.B.’ 

M. 


Is not the reference probably to Capt. 
Basil Hall (1788-1844), whose acquaintance 
Mrs. Hemans made on a visit to Scotland 
in 1829 (see Howitt’s ‘Homes and Haunts 
of British Poets,’ 1847.) W. B. H. 

(Mr. A. L. Humpureys—who also suggests 
Bowring—thanked for reply. ] 


‘THE ToMaHAwK’: Matr Morean (11 
S. vil. 369, 413, 454, 515; viii. 53).— 
Some twenty-five years ago I saw a weekly 
illustrated paper, with a large cartoon—‘ The 
Bars of the World: The Bar of the House 
of Commons,’ by Morgan. S. L. Perry. 


Two of the sons of this gifted artist are 
well known in the London publishing world, 
viz., Mr. Horace Morgan and Mr. Hugh 
Morgan. ARTHUR MEE. 


There is a very choice set of this periodical, 
in immaculate condition, in the New York 
Public Library, which differs from all those 
heretofore described. There are six vol- 
umes, bound as four, running from 11 May, 
1867, to 20 August, 1870, inclusive, and 
numbered from 1 to 172. The issue for 
2 July, 1870, may possibly be defective, as 
there are but four pages of text plus the 
cartoon. On the editorial page of every 
issue the cartoon “in colours” is said to be 
by Matt. Morgan, although some of them 
bear no signature; others have a tomahawk 
in the lower left corner, while still others 
are signed Matt. Morgan. 

Matt. Morgan was the son of Matthew 
Morgan, an actor and music teacher, and 
of Mary Somerville, an actress and singer. 
He was an accomplished linguist, speaking 
five languages fluently. By his first wife 
he had nine children, the eldest of whom 
was, circa 1890, manager of the newspaper 
business of William H. Smith, the famous 
Tory leader. By his second wife he had 





— children, and all of these latter sur- 


vived him. He is buried in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, near New York. Good _ brief 
biographies may be found in The New York 
Tribune for 3 June, 1890, and in Appleton’s 
‘Cyclopedia of American Biography,’ re- 
vised edition, vol. iv. p. 403. 

The New York Public Library also has 
a fine copy of ‘The American War,’ 
published by Chatto & Windus in 1874. 
This volume is made up of a series of car- 
toons, mostly by Morgan, with illustrative 
notes, containing many bitter attacks on 
Lincoln, which attacks apparently did not 
cease with the martyr’s death. It is now a 
rare book, and much sought by Lincoln 
collectors. Cuas. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 


‘THE SILVER Domino’ (11 S. viii. 86).— 
To The Library Association Record of August, 
1899, I contributed a note declaring that 
‘The Silver Domino’ was written by Marie 
Corelli. I have not seen the book since 
that date, and I cannot now exactly recall 
my reasons for publicly stating the author- 
ship; but I believe there is printed in ‘ The 
Silver Domino’ a letter from a prominent 
personage—Mr. Gladstone, I think—a letter 
which Miss Corelli acknowledged having 
received, and from which she quoted in an 
article or interview which appeared in 
some periodical. Apart from this, the book 
contains much sledge-hammer criticism, 
wholly characteristic of this trenchant 
writer, which in itself might justify one in 
thus venturing upon an attempt to pene- 
trate the veil of anonymity. A. R. C. 


One of those named as a probable author 
of this work when it appeared was the late 
Dr. Boyd of St. Andrews, “A. K. H. B.” 
On my drawing his attention to what 
amounted to a fairly confident attribution, 
he said that the thing was none of his, and 
added that he thought it almost certainly 
a product of English ingenuity. One strong 
proof of this he considered to be the fact 
that the author called a Scottish pastor 
a ‘“‘meenister.”? This, he averred, no self- 
respecting Scotsman would ever do. 

THomas BAYNE. 


PawLetr on PowrettT: SmitH (11 S. 
viii. 68).—Annabella, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Smith by Annabella, only daughter 
of William Powlett, married Charles Towns- 
hend, created Baron Bayning 27 Oct., 1797. 
Lady Bayning, who died 3 Jan., 1825, was 
mother of the second and third (and last) 
barons. 
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Her sister Camilla married the Hon. and 
Rev. Barton Wallop (see pedigree of Ports- 
mouth in any Peerage), and these ladies had 
a brother, William Powlett, a famous fox- 
hunter. He dying childless, his estates 
passed to his sisters’ children, ultimately 
vesting in Mrs. Barton Wallop’s saan i 


Carirat Letrers (11 S. vii. 50).—Are the 
following the rules Sir WILLIAM BULL refers 
to? I write from memory (not having seen 
them for about twenty-five years) :— 

Words should begin with capital letters in 
the following situations :— 

1. The first word of every sentence. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry. 

3. The first word of a formal or direct quotation. 

4. All terms applied to the Supreme Being. 

5. Proper names and adjectives derived from 
yroper names, 

6. Common names personified, that is, used 
as proper names, as ‘“‘O Death, where is thy 
sting ? O Grave, where is thy victory ? ” 

7. The names of the days of the week and of 
the months of the year. 

8. Any important word, as the Revolution. 

9. The pronoun I and the interjection O. 

10. The titles of books and the heads of their 
principal divisions, as Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 

As a schoolboy I learnt these from Sulli- 
van’s Grammar. I think the title of the 
book was ‘An Attempt to Simplify English 
Grammar,’ by Robert Sullivan. 

THOMAS SAVAGE. 

St. Patrick’s College, Armagh. 


** Raisinc Feast” (11 S. vii. 488; viii. 
32, 57, 77).—‘ The Collected Literary Essays, 
Classical and Modern, of A. W. Verrall,’ 
edited by M. A. Bayfield and J. D. Duff, 
contains an essay called ‘ A Villa in Tivoli,’ 
on the description by Statius in his ‘ Silve ’ 
of the villa owned there by his friend Vo- 
piscus. 

The translation and comment which follow 
seem to have some bearing on the raising 
feast :— — 

** "Tis said that Pleasure drew with softest touch 

The ground-plan; Venus touched the battle- 

ments 

With perfume of Idalia from her hair, 

Which trailing on them left so sweet a trace, 

The sparrows bred thereon will never quit. 

“‘Any one who has dabbled in mortar knows 
that the coping-stone must be ‘ wetted’ with 
something, commonly beer; but champagne, 
of course, is better, and scent of ambrosial Cyprus 
in some ways better still. For the same reason, 
whatever it may be, the bottle of champagne 
is broken on the prow of a ship at the launching. 
It is pleasant, when you pay the bricklayer 
for ‘drinking your health,’ to remember these 
sparrows of Statius, , Which surely are treated 
with exquisite feeling. M, H. Dopps, 





In April, 1894, I saw the same thing 
at Osaka, Japan: the decorated tree on 
the highest point of the roof, the feast 
prepared for the workmen, including some 
dishes set apart (they told me) “for the 
deities’; and all night long I heard the 
merrymaking, the building being close to 
that where I lodged. Probably Chamber- 
lain’s ‘Things Japanese’ will give an 
explanation of the custom there. 

HELEN BEACH. 


Sixty or more years ago, in Lincolnshire, 
men engaged in building a house expected a 
feast when they had raised the roof-timbers ; 
and I believe that the treat was called, and 
spelt, a “‘Rere Supper.” They, too, if I 
do not mistake, tied a few decorative be- 
ribboned evergreens up aloft; and I have 
often seen like signs of rejoicing above in- 
completed edifices in Northern Europe. 

St. SwiITHIN. 


Rev. WitL1AM JoNES oF NAYLAND (11 8S. 
vii. 470).—‘ The General Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ a new edition, revised and enlarged 
by Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A., vol. xix., 
London, 1815, p. 132, states of the above, 
“‘a late and venerable pious divine of the 
Church of England,” that 
“his father was Morgan Jones, a Welsh gentle- 
man, a descendant of Colonel Jones (but of very 
different principles), who married a sister of Oliver 


Cromwell. W. B. H. 


PENNINGTON (11 S. viii. 50).—No incum- 
bent of the name of Pennington has ever 
been Vicar of Horncastle. A carefully com- 
piled list of the Rectors and Vicars of Horn- 
castle appears in the first printed ‘ Register 
Book of the Parish Church of St. Mary’s, 
Horncastle, 1559-1639’ (Horncastle, 1892), in 
which the following names cover the period 
suggested by the date of death of the Rev. 
Thos. Pennington: Rev. Joseph Robertson, 
1779-1802; Rev. Clement Madely, 1802- 
1845; Rev. Thomas James Clark, 1845- 
1853. 

In ‘ The Clerical Guide ; or, Ecclesiastical 
Directory’ (2nd ed., London, F. C. & J. 
Rivington, 1822), a Rev. Thos. Pennington 
occurs as Rector of Kingsdown (Sitting- 
bourne), Kent, instituted in 1786. And in 
‘ The Clergy List for 1844 ’ (first issue, 1842), 
London, C. Cox, 1844, on p. 166 appears 
the name of Rev. Thomas Pennington, with 
address 11, York Place, Brompton, al- 
though still Rector of Kingsdown; patron, 
Rev. T. Pennington, D.D. 

J. CuarE Hupson. 

Thornton, Horncastle. 
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The following extract from Mr. P. M. 
Barnard’s latest catalogue may interest the 
querist :— 

‘© 375 Pennington (Sir Josslyn) Pedigree of 
Sir Josslyn Pennington, fifth Baron Muncaster of 
Muncaster and Ninth Baronet. Compiled chiefly 
from Deeds and Charters in H.M. Record Office by 
Joseph Foster. 4to. Privately printed at the 
Chiswick Press, 1878. Printed throughout on 
one side of the paper only. Loosely inserted are 
three folio leaves of MS. containing extracts from 
the Register Book of Henham, Sussex, of the 
baptisms, weddings, and burials of the Penning- 
ton Family. Original cloth, uncut, 21s.” 


W. B. GeErRIsH. 


RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (11 S. vii. 
486; viii. 73). — In case Mr. LANE is un- 
acquainted with it, may I supplement my 
reply at the second reference by pointing 
out the following work :— 

‘** A Series of Subjects from the Works of the late 
R.P. Bonington, drawn on stone by J. D. Harding. 
...-London: Published by J. Carpenter &Son.... 
Printed at C. Hullmandel’s lithographic estab- 
lishment, 49, Gt. Marlborough Street [1829].” 
Imperial 4to. 

The volume contains (as frontispiece) a 
portrait of the artist, with facsimile auto- 
graph beneath, vignette title, and twenty 
plates. My own copy is one of the few 
issued as ‘India proofs,’ of which one 
other copy appeared at auction in 1906. 

Beneath the vignette on title is printed 
the following extract from a letter written 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence to Mrs. Forster, 
daughter of Banks the sculptor :— 

“Alas! for Bonington. Your presage has 
been fatally verified ; the last duties have been 
paid to him this day. Except in the case of Mr. 
Harlowe I have never known in my own time 
the early death of talent so promising and so 
rapidly and obviously improving. If I may 
judge from the later direction of his studies, and 
from remembrance of a morning’s conversation, his 
mind seemed expanding every way and ripening 
into full maturity of taste and elevated judgment, 
with that generous ambition which makes con- 
finement to the lesser departments in the art 
painfully irksome and annoying.” 

Wm. JAGGARD, 

Rose Bank, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Brappock Famity (11 S. viii. 50).—The 
surname of Braddock is entirely confined 
to Cheshire, especially Macclesfield. 

Thomas Braddock appears under the 
names of persons in the grants under the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation in the 
Records of Ireland. Phillimore’s ‘ Parish 
Registers of Cheshire’ and all county 
histories of the same should be consulted. 

R. UssHEr. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH’s ‘DESERTED VIL- 
LAGE’ (11 S. viii. 26).—There is a still closer 
parallel to the lines quoted from ‘The 
Satires of Juvenal Paraphrastically Inmi- 
tated’ in another of Goldsmith’s pieces, 
earlier by a good deal, if my memory serves 
me, than ‘The Deserted Village,’ namely, 
the ‘Description of an Author’s Bed- 
chamber.’ The lines referred to run :— 

A nightcap deck’d his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day! 

Cc. C. B. 


W. B. H. has forgotten ‘The Citizen of 
the World,’ letter 30, the Authors’ Club, 
where the poet reads to his fellow-authors 
part of a poem closing with 

A nightcap decked his brows instead of bay, 

A cap by night—a stocking all the day ! 

This was published in 1760, three years 
before the imitation of Juvenal quoted, 
which therefore must have borrowed the 
idea from Goldsmith, instead of the reverse. 
I think even this verse of Goldsmith had been 
written earlier yet, and is to be found in 
his letters or fragments, but have not the 
material at hand at the moment to search. 
The humorous antithesis was evidently a 
favourite with Goldsmith. 
Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


AMBIGUOUS PossESSIVE CASE: ‘‘ ONES” 
(11S. viii. 25, 91).—Another unlovely feature 
in modern English is the excessive use of 
“one” and “ones.” ‘‘ His books are such 
beautiful ones ” should be ‘‘ So beautiful are 
his books.” Nor is there any reason for 
saying “ Jones’s garden is the one that I 
liked best,’ instead of ‘“‘It was Jones’s 
garden,” &c., or “‘ The garden that I liked 
best was Jones’s.” 

Some anomalies may be excused for the 
mirth which they afford to any one with @ 
sense of language and of humour: ¢.g., 
“The choir gave an exquisite rendering 


of Stainer’s anthem, while the Bishop 

preached....” W. E. B. 
Srr Joun Moore’s BrotrHer, SvrR- 

GEON JAMES MoorE: HIS BuRIAL-PLACE 


EQUALLY STRANGE (11 S. viii. 66).—I must 
agree to differ from Mr. J. Harris STONE, 
who writes of the death by cholera of Sir 
John Moore’s brother in the island of Ischia 
in 1834 (?), and his burial within the crater 
of an extinct voleano. Surely it could not 
be in Mont’ Epomeo. 

I was several times in Ischia from 1871 
to 1874, and both saw and heard that Sir 
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John Moore’s brother was a resident there 
and also then. He was said to be upwards 
of 90 years of age. Could it have been 
the third and youngest brother (of whom 
no special mention is made by Mr. STone) 
that I knew ? 

I am quite convinced of the truth of my 
statement, as the existence in Ischia of any 
brother of Sir John Moore was of such 
positive interest to all us Englishmen, and 
my knowledge of the islanders before the 
earthquake of 1884 or 1885 in Casamicciola 
was fairly complete. The chief hotel, kept 
by an Englishwoman (married to Dombré, 
a Frenchman), was destroyed by the earth- 
quake. She was well aware of the history 
of Sir John Moore’s brother, and probably 
was my informant during his lifetime. 

WittiAM MERCER. 


‘““MAN IS IMMORTAL TILL BIS WORK IS 
DONE” (11S. vii. 330, 373).—In the course of 
his article on ‘ Translation and Paraphrase ’ 
in the current issue of The Edinburgh 
Review, Lord Cromer gives some instances 
of the way in which writers in different 
languages have sometimes given indepen- 
dent expression to the same thought :— 

‘* A good example of this process may be found 
in comparing the language in which others have 
treated Vauvenargues’ well-known saying: ‘ Pour 
exécuter de grandes choses, il faut vivre comme 
si on ne devait jamais mourir.’ Bacchylides put 
the same idea in the following words :— 

Ovarov ebvTa xph Sidvmous dese 

yveouas, or. 7’ atprov Spear 

podvov adlov pdos, 

xore mevrnKovr’ &rea 

{wav BabvmNovrov redels. 
(‘As a mortal, thou must nourish each of two 
forebodings—that to-morrow’s sunlight will be 
the last that thou shalt see; and that for fifty 
years thou wilt live out thy life in ample wealth.’ ) 

“* And the great Arab poet, Abu’l’Ala, who was 
born in A.D. 977, wrote :— 

If you will do some deed before you die, 

Remember not this caravan of death, 
But have belief that every little breath 

Will stay with you for an eternity.” 

It seems to me that the idea expressed 
is very much that of ‘‘Man is immortal 
till his work is done.”’ W. H. Peet. 


History OF CHURCHES IN Situ (11 S. vi. 
428, 517; vii. 55, 155, 231, 298, 377; viii. 
12. 57).—The following may be added :— 

St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol—‘ A Short 
Guide to St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol,’ com- 
piled from various authorities by W. N. 
Madan, Ret. Commander R.N. _ Illustrated 
from photographs by J. W. Lawson, Esq., 





Contains twelve 


organist, 1862 to 1906. 
Sold at the 


illustrations from photographs. 
church, price sixpence. 

Langton, Lincolnshire.—‘ An Account of 
the Church of Langton-by-Horncastle, its 
History and Chief Features.’ by the Rector, 
Rev. J. Conway Walter. The rector died 
recently, but I presume that the pamphlet, 
price one penny, is still procurable at the 
rectory close by. 

Chelsea Old Church.—The booklet relating 
to this church is ‘A Short Account of 
Chelsea Old Church ’ (second edition, revised 
and largely rewritten), with two illustrations. 
Price 6d. By the assistant minister, the 
Rev. 8. P. T. Prideaux. 1911. 

Penry Lewis. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (11 S. 

viii. 69).— 
Pungent radish biting infant’s tongue 

is in the twelfth stanza of Shenstone’s 
‘Schoolmistress.” It is quoted in Miss 
Edgeworth’s story ‘ The Good French Gover- 
ness.’ S. B. 
(Mr. E. H. Bates Harstn also thanked for reply.} 


HEBREW OR ARABIC PROVERB (11 S. viii. 
30, 115).—Alex. Negris quotes the phrase 
about the camel that lost its ears in his 
‘Dictionary of Modern Greek Proverbs,’ 
p- 66, and declares that it was borrowed 
from ‘ Aisop’s Fables.’ I think that he 
is mistaken in deriving it from Atsop. 
It is given as a Turkish proverb by the 
compiler of a small volume of maxims 
printed in Venice some seventy years ago. 
Benham calls it a Hebrew proverb (‘ Book 
of Quotations.’ p. 854); and though it is 
not found in John Ray’s collection, Hazlitt 
quotes it as an English saying. There 
is also the Latin phrase, ‘“‘Camelus desi- 
derans cornua etiam aures perdidit.” It 
has, as Mr. BRESLAR says, a Semitic ring, 
and probably came from Turkey or Arabia. 

“THE DEAF ADDER THAT STOPPETH 
HER EARS” (11 S. viii. 6).—Referring to 
the interesting remark of your correspondent 
on this subject, I think that the twelfth- 
century explanation of the way that the 
adder rendered itself deaf was generally 
accepted by commentators and preachers 
not only during the twelfth century, but 
far into the seventeenth century. John 
Trapp (1656), commenting on Psalm Iviii. 4, 
accepts the explanation, though Matthew 
Henry, a little later, rejects it as a “‘ vulgar 
tradition.” Dwicut E. Marvin. 

Summit, N. J. 
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Botany (11 S. vi. 368, 416, 476; vii. 72, 
231, 516).—I am surprised at the lack of 
English replies to this query as to “the 
loves of the plants.’’ Doubtless Dr. Darwin’s 
poem thus named, and Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll—say under ‘ Hedera’—would give 
information. From my casual notes come 
the following :— 

1. “The hazel branch with encircling 
honeysuckle....intertwined thrive, but as 
soon as they are separated both perish.” 
(‘Of Six Medieval Women,’ on ‘The 
Honeysuckle’ of Marie de France, where 
Tristran carries a message to Isolde to 
above effect.) 

2. Barley is put into the hole in planting 
olive trees in Syracuse. (Query in Nature, 
26 Oct., 1911, p. 551.) 

3. A. C. Parker, ‘ Iroquois Uses of Maize 
and Other Food Plants,’ says on p. 27 :— 

““Among the Senecas, in planting corn the 
seeds of the squash and bean were sown in every 
seventh hill because it was thought that the 
spirits of these three plants were inseparable.” 
{Explained on pp. 36-7 :] ‘‘ Inthe cosmologic myth 
of the Senecas, corn is said to have sprung from 
the breasts of the Earth-Mother who died.... 
An old Seneca chief....in 1876 said that the 
beans, squashes....sprang also from the grave. 
Some of the writer’s informants declare that the 
squash grew from the grave earth directly over 
be ,Earth-Mother’s navel, the beans from her 
eet. 

Relying on my own memory, in many an 
American cornfield maize, squashes, and 
beans are still planted in the same hill. 

RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


CoBBETT BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 8S. vi. 1, 22, 
62, 84, 122, 142, 183, 217, 398; viii. 36).— 
It seems from internal evidence that the 
pamphlet ‘“‘ Life of William Cobbett, author 
of the ‘ Political Register,’ written by Him- 
self,” and published by Hone, is genuine. 
The style is surely pure Cobbett, and from 
the text it may be gathered that it was 
written when he was in America, for it is 
less of a biography than a spirited defence 
against certain charges that had _ been 
levelled at him, as being a pamphleteer 
in the pay of the British Government. 
It is probable that, Cobbett being a notable 
figure, or a notorious, according to point 
of view, William Hone, having secured a 
copy of the American pamphlet, issued it 
as a catchpenny “Life”? in 1816. That 
it succeeded in its penny-catching may be 
assumed from the fact of its running into 
several editions ; the copy which I possess 
{bought many years ago for one penny) is 
headed, “‘ Third Edition, containing as much 





as a Half-Crown Pamphlet,” and is dated 

1816. It is difficult to believe that this 

sixteen-page pamphlet, dealing discursively 

with Cobbett’s life only to about 1798, can 

be the “copious” autobiography referred 

to by John Britton. | WALTER JERROLD. 
Hampton-on-Thames. 


LoucH Famity (11 S. vii. 428).—This 
name occurs in Hist. Com. Sixth Report, 
temp. Hen. III., Edw. II., under Walling- 
ford, Berks: Luches, Louches, de Luches, 
de Luchiis. 

Also in Phillimore’s ‘ Marriage Registers, 
Berkshire,’ vol. i.: Lowche (1544), Louche 
(1600), and perhaps later. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


** RUMMAGE ”’ (11 S. vii. 484; viii. 56).— 
Your correspondent should consult the 
‘ Oxford English Dictionary’ on this word. 
*“Gyndage”’ (frequently spelt ‘* gwin- 
dagium’’) is probably the fee for hauling 
the casks on board with the tackle that 
would need to be rigged for the pos 


Konxant MS. (11 8. viii. 90).—A Konkani 
MS. written at Rachol in 1616, probably by 
an Englishman (Inglez), is certainly of some 
philological interest, and worth preserving 
in a public library. Another Padre Thomas 
Estavad published, at Nova Goa in 1857, 
a ‘Grammatica da Lingua Concani,’ and 
Dalgado has published a ‘ Portuguez-Kon- 
kani Diccionar.’ Books in Konkani, princi- 
pally of a devotional character, can be had 
from Messrs. L. M. Furtado & Co., Kal- 
badevie Road, Bombay. Shakespeare is 
represented by the story of ‘ Razput Ham- 
let ’ (Mumbai, 1908), the first of a projected 
series of ‘‘ Shakspearachea Khellanchi Mall,” 
but I was told that no more were to be 
published. L. L. K. 


OFFICERS IN UNIFORM (11 S. viii. 89).— 
I can remember that in 1846-7 officers 
in this island always wore the blue frock 
coat (uniform) when off duty. I do not 
remember that they wore their swords. 
They wore them early in the twenties, for I 
have heard my mother say that when an 
officer joined a party for a walk in the 
country he used to hide his sword in a 
hedge, picking it up on his way back. I 
have heard that it was owing to the Duke 
of Wellington that officers discontinued 
wearing their uniform, for he had _ great 
difficulty in getting the proper number of 
men for the standing army, and he thought 
that officers being so much in evidence 
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would be giving ‘‘ the Little Englanders ” 

of those days a false idea on which to feed. 

Uniform in those days was generally styled 

* regimentals.”” C. J. DURAND, Colonel. 
The Villa, Guernsey. 


NAMES TERRIBLE TO CHILDREN (10 8. x. 
509; xi. 53, 218, 356, 454; xii. 53; 11S. ii. 
133, 194, 258; v. 517; vi. 172). — Here, 
methinks, is another to be added to the 
interesting list :— 

‘* Denmark’s greatest hero, Peder Vessel, called 
Tordenskjold (Thundershield), who from being a 
simple cabin boy raised himself to the rank of 
Admiral, and whose name to this day is a terror 
to all naughty little Danish boys and girls.’ — 
‘Denmark, Past and Present,’ by Margaret 
Thomas (1902), p. 16. Sr. SwITHIN. 





Hotes on Books. 


The Works of Thomas Deloney. Edited from the 
Earliest Extant Fditions and Broadsides, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Francis Oscar Main. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. ) 

Every now and then a wholly admirable book 
appears—fresh in subject, scholarly and complete 
in treatment, pleasant in form, interesting in itself. 
Mr. Main’s edition of Deloney is one of these. 
Deloney is the chief representative of a host of 
writers (mostly nameless) who catered for the 
Elizabethan crowd, eager for entertainment either 
in prose or in verse, and his writings have to be 
collected from broadsides and badly-printed pam- 
phlets, the popularity of which is attested by their 
rarity, while many of them must have perished 
with the, fragile sheets on which they were issued. 
The asener part of this volume is taken up by 
four stories: ‘Jacke of Newberie.’ the two parts 
of ‘The Gentle Craft,’ and ‘Thomas of Reading.’ 
These are, in the editor’s opinion, the highest 
achievements of the Elizabethan novel, and we are 
not disposed to quarrel with his judgment, if 
“the novel” be restricted to its proper sense. In 
his Introduction Mr. Main surveys the whole 
ground of Elizabethan fiction, and distinguishes 
the new elements which coloured it and differen- 
tiated it from the medieval stories still current. 
The difference was, in the writer, one of method, 
not of matter, while the audience was a wider and 
a less educated one. In Deloney we have the ad- 
ditional difference that he was a writer of great 
natural ability and a keen and accurate observer, 
but almost entirely uneducated, and easily in- 
fluenced by such tricks of literary fashion as drifted 
within his ken. 

But the chief influence on Deloney’s style was 
one which the editor hardly takes into account: it 
was the stage. With the Elizabethan the stage 
took the place which the daily: newspaper and the 
novel hold in our own time; everything cutside 
the experiences of the work-a-day world reached 
him in this way—and passion, sentiment, and 
romance expressed themselves inevitably in the 
language of the theatre. In any of his works 
Deloney is excellent as long as he is dealing with 
commonplace everyday human life. No one can ever 


better his accounts of the Elizabethan workshop or 








alehouse, written with a spirit and a wealth of 


detail which make them invaluable pictures of 
their time. His conversations preserve all the 
point and humour of the market-place, and one of 
his tragic scenes has been considered a source of 
inspiration for Shakespeare. But when he attempts 
to deal with romance he can only echo the well- 
worn catchwords of the drama—an honest English 
jackdaw decked out with the bedraggled cast-off 
plumage of a shrieking peacock. The editor’s notes 
are a mine of information, and nothing has been 
left undone that could help to elucidate the text. 
We are personally grateful to Mr. Main for intro- 
ducing us to several unknown editions of some of 
Deloney’s works, and for the opportunity of renew- 
ing our acquaintance with others, and we commend 
this edition to our readers with every confidence. 


Africanderisms: a Glossary of South African 
Colloquial Words and Phrases, and of Place 
and Other Names. Compiled by the Rev. 
Charles Pettman. (Longmans & Co.) 


TuIs is just such a compilation as every scholar 
must wish could have been handed down to us 
from one or other of the centuries during which 
a hundred different languages were simmering 
together and struggling for existence within the 
far-stretching frontiers of the Roman Empire. 
It is the work of nearly forty years, begun, the 
author tells us, when, on the day of his landing at 
Cape Town, he jotted down in his note-book the 
first outlandish words he heard. He has con- 
sulted a large number of books, of the more 
important of which he gives a list, and has had 
the advantage of the co-operation of friends who 
were experts in this or that branch of South 
African activity. 

Naturally, a great proportion of the words 
entered here belong to the fauna and flora and 
physiography of the country. Most are Dutch— 
names given by the Boers more or less haphazard, 
now directly descriptive and newly invented, 
now adapted from home names and applied 
because of some real, or, as often, imaginary 
resemblance. Many of the former are _ lively 
and amusing—as ‘ voetgangers,”’ applied to the 
destructive larve of locusts; or ‘ biscop,’’ for 
a variety of Chrysophrys, distinguished by a 
peculiarly solemn physiognomy ; or ‘‘ klimop,”’ for 
clematis; or the well-known ‘“‘ wacht-en-beetje ” 
(‘‘ wait-a-bit ’’), used for more than one species 
of plant having arresting thorns. The ‘‘ Ringhals 
kraai,’’ curious to relate, has a legend attached 
to it, as if it were a medieval bird. The Boers 
say these ravens were the birds which fed Elijah, 
and that of the meat they brought him a little 
patch of fat remained on their necks, whence their 
descendants to this day bear a white patch in 
that place. And another quaint, anomalous 
reminder of the Middle Ages is the use alike of the 
name and the practice of ringing the Curfew Bell. 

The fairly numerous words connected with 
rogues and roguery, if unpleasant, are vigorous, 
and drawn from various sources: as ‘‘ goniv ” or 
‘“* gonoph”’ (an ‘‘ I.D.B.’’), from the Hebrew—cf. 
9S. iii. 426; ‘‘ schlenter,” and ‘‘ snyde.”’ Itseems 
that the familiar slang expressions ‘‘ fed up with,” 
“hard lines,” and ‘‘so long’ can be claimed as 
Africanderisms. The best instance of poetry 
in naming is perhaps Weenen—weinen, weeping 
—in Natal, the place where, in 1838, an 
encampment of Voortrekkers with their women 
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children were all assegaied. Bird says it also 
= the despair of the natives at being forced 
to retreat along the river. Unlike _Glencoe— 
which it somehow reminds one of—Weenen has 
no doubt long ago shaken off these mournful 
associations, except for its name. Want of space 
forbids our doing more than congratulate Mr. 
Pettman on having made an enviable contribu- 
tion to the growing lore of South Africa. 


The War of Quito, by Pedro de Cieza de Leon, and 
Inca Documents. Translated and edited by 
Clements R. Markham. (Hakluyt Society.) 

In the year 1543 there sailed from San Lucar for 

Peru the Viceroy Blasco Nufez. He bore from 

the Spanish Government ordinances which 

required the surrender and the return to their 
homes of all Indians in the possession of Spaniards 
in Peru. The execution of these ordinances 
must necessarily involve the dislocation of life 
throughout the Spanish settlement: it required 
immense tact, sense for the right occasion, and 
prudence. Blasco Nuiiez was precipitate, obsti- 
nate, hot-tempered, and a man who “ what _he 
thought at night said in the daytime.” His 
almost incredible follies culminated in the murder 
of a prominent citizen of Lima, and the power 
was wrested out of his hands by Gonzalo Pizarro, 
at the head of the outraged ‘‘ conquerors,” and 
with the aid, above all, of Francisco de Carbajal. 

The Viceroy himself perished. 

On both sides every other man was a traitor, 
but abstract right undoubtedly was with the 
Viceroy; and, indeed, this attempt at resti- 
tution and justice towards the Indians on the 
part of Charles V. is in itself an interesting 
detail of history. Cieza de Leon, in the manu- 
script here translated, carries the story to just 
before the murder of Illan Suarez de Carbajal: 
the rest of his history of the war of Quito 
has not yet been discovered. He gives us 
the honest, impartial record of one who was an 
eyewitness of much that he relates, and had 
besides the gifts of shrewdness, a pleasant method 
of straightforward narration, and an evident 
taste for detail. The translation reads excellently, 
reproducing with success a certain freshness and 
simplicity in the original. We do not, however, 
see why “who” should so often be preferred 
when “ whom ”’ would be the usual form. 

Following Cieza de Leon’s account, and the 
interesting indictment of the Judges against the 
Viceroy, we have an outline of the rest of the 
war by Sir Clements Markham; and then a 
letter from Carbajal to Pizarro, referring to the 
possibility of Pizarro seizing the sovereignty of 
Peru; the translation of a letter, unknown to 
Prescott, from one of the secretaries of Gasca, 
describing a storm which overtook Gasca on his 
voyage out to subdue Peru; a valuable fragment 
in which the murder of the Inca Manco is de- 
scribed by his son, who was present ; and, lastly, 
a highly interesting narrative of a journey made 
by Diego Rodriguez de Figueroa to this same son 
of the Inca Manco, then ruling in his father’s 
place and in insurrection against the Spaniards. 
Figueroa was received there at several audiences, 
which are described in detail, and treated, not 
without danger, but in the end with satisfaction, 
of peace, and of the evangelization of the Indians. 
This is one of the best publications in the Second 
Series issued by the Hakluyt Society. 





Within our Limits. By Alice Gardner. (Fisher 
nwin.) 

Tus book is composed of addresses given to audi- 
ences of women students at Newnham and else- 
where—with the exception of a paper on ‘The 
Greek Spirit and the Medieval Church.’ Their 
predominant characteristic is sobriety ; their worth 
will be estimated very differently according as the 
reader's views of life give a larger or a narrower 
scope to pure reason. From the point of view of 
*‘N. & Q.’ the paper named above, and a short 
account of Theodoret, a fifth-century precursor of 
Matthew Arnold, are the two most interesting 
things in the volume, which may also be taken to 
have value as illustrating—at least in part—the 
tone and temper of thought in a leading woman’s 
college at the beginning of the twentieth century. 


The Imprint for 17 July is the first number of 
Vol. II., and contains the Index to Vol. I. Mr. 
J. H. Mason in his Notes, which open this number, 
in quoting from our remarks on the St. Chris- 
topher print in our review of The Imprint for 
17 May, states that “the article on wood- 
engraving was intended as a first sketch, and 
controversial or disputed matter had to be ex- 
cluded. The date of the St. ae a er_ print 
was insisted on as a useful landmark. It was 
not given as the earliest dated print. The fact 
that the authority of the Brussels print has been 
called in question would, if it had m men- 
tioned, have involved a longer account and dis- 
cussion than our space or plan admitted.”’ Mr. 
Bakshy’s article on ‘ Art and Printing in Russia ’ is 
of great interest. Printing is in Russia ‘‘ techni- 
cal y in its teens, and living and developing under 
conditions which are in striking contrast to those 
as in other Kuropean countries.” Mr. 

kshy states that the reasons for this are 
the ignorance of the greater part of the 
population, so that the demand for the printed 
word is small, and the oppressive and reactionary 
policy of the Government, which is ‘‘not only 
responsible for the present ignorance of the 
masses, but takes all measures to prevent the 
printed book from reaching them. There was 
only one period in the whole of Russian history— 
the period of the short-lived revolution of 1905-6 
—when the Russian press, suddenly freed from 
the Government’s oppression, quickly achieved 
an expansion never seen before. But with 
the victory of the Government forces the press 


was subjected to still greater repression. A day 
does not now pass without one or two papers, 
Moderate and even Conservative, being heavily 


fined for articles against the Government, while 
the Socialist press is continually prosecuted. 
Quite lately a case was reported of one paper 
having five editors in ogg at the same time 
in default of paying the imposed fines.” Mr. 
Everard Meynell continues ‘The Plain Dealer,” 
and gives an amusing account of starting a shop. 
Mr. Harry A. Maddox contributes ‘The Offset 
Method of Printing,’ and illustrates his article 
by two beautiful reproductions from photographs 
by Mr. Sherril Schell. Mr. Mason continues his 
articles on ‘Dibdin’s Printers’ Devices,’ and 
Mr. Daniel T. Powell gives a short history of the 
inking of the forme. The illustrations include 
a portrait of Mr. W. Howard Hazell, with an 
appreciation by Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh, and two 
Rembrandtgravures. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—AUGUST. 


Mr. ANDREW BAXENDINE’S Edinburgh Catalogue 
133 contains Cheyne and Black’s ‘ Encyclopedia 
Biblica,’ 4 vols., half morocco, 21. 2s. Under 
Burns are the first London edition, 1787, a tall 
and spotless copy, 4l. 10s. 6d., and the Memorial 
Catalogue of the Burns Exhibition of 1896, 21. 2s. 
A copy of ‘The Cambridge Modern History,’ 
14 vols., as new, is priced 71. 10s. 6d. There is a 
good list under Dickens. A handsome copy of the 
poems of Dunbar, “the darling of the Scottish 
Muse,’’ Edinburgh, 1834, may be had for 21. 5s. 6d. 
The Swanston Edition of Stevenson, 25 vols., 
is 81. 12s. 6d.; and the Library Edition of 
Thackeray, 22 vols., half calf, 1869, 61. 6s. 


Mr. WILtiAM Brown of Edinburgh sends his 
207th List. This opens with an interesting 
American item, being the Charter granted by 
William and Mary to the inhabitants of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in 1 vol., small folio, original calf, 
Boston, 1726, 101. 10s. There are chromo- 
lithographs of the Arundel Society. A beautiful 
example of English binding, Middleton’s ‘ Life 
of Cicero,’ 1741, 3 vols., morocco super-extra, 
delicate dentelle borders, is 107. 10s. Admirers 
of Borrow will find a collection of his works, all 
first editions, 20 vols., uniformly bound in calf 
by Riviere, 681. There is a fine set of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of Browning, 10 vols., half levant, 
101. 15s. Under Burns is Allan Cunningham’s 
edition, 8 vols., 21. 5s. The first edition of both 
parts of Fergusson’s ‘ Poems,’ original half calf, 
a fine tall copy, 1779, is 181. 18s. Under Freeman 
is a set of his Historical Works, 50 vols., half 
levant by Riviere, 451.; while the first edition of 
‘The Christian Year,’ 2 vols., levant by Riviere, 
1827, with the original paper covers bound in 
at the end, is 11/. 15s. Under Naval is Rolfe’s 
‘Chronology,’ 3 vols., original boards, uncut, 
with 57 beautifully coloured plates of naval 
battles, 351. Under Scott is the first edition of 
“Guy Mannering,’ 3 vols., 1815, 151. 15s. The 
first edition of Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta,’ a pre- 
sentation copy, Moxon, is priced 151. 15s. A 
choice Byron item is a letter (apparently unpub- 
lished), 8 Jan., 1807, to Dr. Falkner, respecting 
his ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ 487. There is also under 
Burns the autograph of the last six lines of ‘ The 
Whistle.’ 

Mr. HENRY GRAY of Acton has a Personalia 
Catalogue, No. 1, First Series. The opening item 
is a manuscript volume of arms of the families 
of Denmark and Norway, folio, 4/. 4s. There are 
genealogical collections relating to the Actons, 
Adairs, Adamses, Alderleys, Barclays, and many 
others, besides numerous Vanity Fair cartoons 
and parchment deeds. 


Mr. E. JosepH’s Catalogue 19 contains two 
copies of The Times edition of ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica’: one, half morocco, 6l. (Limes 
price was 691.); the other, three-quarter levant, 
71. (Times price was 791.). There are lists under 
America and Australia. Under Arctic is Nansen’s 
‘farthest North,’ 2 vols., 8s. 6d.; and under 
Antarctic, Shackleton’s ‘ Heart of the Antarctic,’ 
2 vols., 16s. A copy of Couche’s ‘ Galerie du 
Palais Royal,’ proofs before letters of the 354 
engravings, 3 vols., large folio, Paris, 1786, is 
8l. 88.3; and Pierce Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 








red morocco extra, 1821, 81. 18s. 6d. The original 
edition of Diderot and D’Alembert’s ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Raisonné,’ 35 vols., folio, calf, Paris, 
1751-65, is 101. 10s. Works on Hawking include 
Salvin and Brodrick, 1855, 51. 10s. The list 
under India and the East includes works from 
the library of Sir George Birdwood. Under 
Oxford is Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia Illustrata,’ folio, 
1675, 81. 18s. 6d. There is a small collection of 
engravings. 

CATALOGUE 150 from Herr Ludwig Rosenthal 
of Munich consists of Part II. of his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Liturgica,’ and contains between 3,000 and 4,000 
items of high and varied interest. So far as 
historical association alone is concerned, perhaps 
the most notable book is the MS. volume of 212 pp. 
paper, adorned with borders and miniatures, 
written in 1747 for the use of Maria Theresa, 
‘ Exercitia quotidiana pietatis,’ 1,000m. There 
are several fine specimens of Spanish and allied 
typography, among which we may cite the ‘Forma 
de los novicios, 7 otros tratados,’ of S. Bona- 
ventura, printed at Seville in 1497, 3,500m. ; the 
‘Suma de Confession’ of Antoninus, Archbishop 
of Florence, printed in the same year at Saragossa 
(Pablo Hurus), 3,000m.; the ‘ Tractatus de 
spirituali ascensione’ of Gerard de Zutphania, 
printed at Montserrat (Juan Luschner), 1499, 
3,000m. ; and the first product of a Balearic press, 
Gerson’s ‘Tractatus de regulis mandatorum,’ 
printed at Mallorca, 1485, 5,000m. There is a 
considerable number of ‘ Litterze Indulgentiarum,’ 
the best of which are those of Sixtus 1V., for the 
war against the Turks, 1482, 750m.; those of 
Julius II. for a crusade ‘‘ contra ferocissimos 
Ruthenos hereticos pro tutela partium Livonie,” 
120m. ; those granted by Leo X. to the faithful in 
sundry German and Scandinavian cities for the 
repair of St. Peter’s, c. 1516, 300m ; and, again, the 
Indulgences by which Sixtus IV. and Alexander 
VI. confirmed the privileges and dispensations 
granted by their predecessors to the Carmelites, 
and added yet others thereto. These are two 
MSS. on parchment, dated respectively Rome, 1477, 
and Avignon, 1498, stuck together and adorned 
in the margins with miniatures, 2,500m. The 
examples of German printing are numerous and 
important, but we have space to mention only 
a fine copy, with the 104 woodcuts uncoloured, 
of the ‘ Buch der Kunst, dadurch der weltlich 
mensch mag geystlich werden,’ which was printed 
by Johannes Bamler at Augspurg in 1477, a work 
dedicated to the Empress Eleanor, and remarkable 
also for containing what is probably the earliest 
hunting-scene to be found among incunabula, 
10,000m. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

L. A. Hotman, Boston, U.S.—Forwarded. 

C. F. B.—For James Lawrence v. ‘ D.N.B.’ 








